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ig BOOK WEEK 


Ys THAT IS NEEDED to have American libraries enter with vim into a burst of 
Chinese fireworks to celebrate books about China is to send out the news that the Office 
of War Information has asked for a China Book Week in March 1944. 


A good start would be an exhibit shelf about the Chinese in our own cities. Anecdotes 
like those Carl Glick has collected in the Chinatowns of New York, San Francisco, and 
Los Angeles will point the casual reader lightly in the right direction. Shake Hands with 
the Dragon and Three Times I Bow need no more than their titles to win a hearing. 


The next step is to let the Chinese speak for themselves. Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
has proved that knowledge of what centuries have taught in social graces and philosophy 
made it possible for her to convert audiences which no American woman has ever had a 
chance to try. The educated Chinese speaker has a winning humor, a dexterous facility 
in understatement, and an honesty to which all receptive minds succumb. Besides a 
Chinese talk at the library during March, get the crafts and arts of China to speak. The 
East and West Association at 40 E. 49th St., New York City 17, has exhibits available 
at a small service charge. Everyone who has gone to China returns with infectious en- 
thusiasm and embroideries, carvings, porcelains, ivories, and sometimes jade and paint- 
ings. On the west coast all the universities have a chair of Oriental studies or are teach- 
ing Chinese languages. Records may be got of Chinese music and recitations of the 
classics. The Chinese consulates will always help. 


It is not only from the inheritance of the past that the United States will respond to 
a sympathy with China. In the present generation social changes have taken place there 
as incredible as those in our own country. Vanya Oakes is a young American journalist 
who has come back to Hollywood from two years of war to write White Man’s Folly. 
She found the determination to help the poor, the resolve to scrap hampering traditions, 
and the willingness to work and change as strong as they are with us. Nor is China any 
longer isolated. She faces two ways just as Russia does. She invites the future. Every- 
one concentrated on a better world future must understand China. 


A librarian in a naval hospital, who was summing up her first year of experience in the 
most rewarding work she has ever known, said: 

“Success is in being able to rouse interest in a book. The most baffling symptom of 
shell shock is an inky atmosphere impregnated with the conviction that nothing matters. 
One of my blessings is that I spent the first twenty-five years of my life in China. I have 
got boys who were inert about any other subject to read books on China, to study Chinese, 
to plan to go over there some day. It rekindles their zest in living. Anybody with sense 
and sensibility likes to read about China.” 


ALTHEA H. Warren, President 
American Library Association 
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To Know and Understand China 


HU SHIH 


Dr. Hu Shih, formerly Chinese ambassador to the United States, is now 
consultant to the Oriental Division of the Library of Congress. 


_ SOME of the best libraries in America, 
there are surprisingly good collections 
of Chinese books which surpass any collec- 
tions outside China and Japan. Unfor- 
tunately these books are useful to only a 
small number of Sinologues. They are 
closed books to the vast number of Ameri- 
can people who sincerely wish to know 
and understand China and the Chinese 
people. 

For many, many decades to come, there- 
fore, the work of aiding the American pub- 
lic to understand China and her cultural 
achievements will have to be carried on 
through the medium of books written in 
the English language. At a time when 
the Chinese and American peoples are fight- 
ing together in many parts of the world 
and when the people in this great country 
are really eager to learn about their Chinese 
ally, the libraries of America—the father- 
land of the library sciences—can be of the 
greatest service in promoting a better under- 
standing of China by the American people. 
Selection and recommendation by the li- 
braries of the best books on China in the 
English language can go very far in aiding 
and perpetuating this better understanding 
between our two nations. 

In these soul-stirring days of the war it 
is natural that most readers of books on 
China would be interested to read all they 
can about China’s seven years’ war against 
Japan, about the Generalissimo and his re- 
markable wife, about the Chinese army and 


the Chinese Communists. Such current 
reports are important, but their timely in- 
terest should not lead the libraries to ignore 
the older and more fundamental works on 
the history, literature, fine arts, great re- 
ligions, and philosophical schools of China. 
Transient reports and _ interpretations, 
however conscientious and painstaking, are 
at best representative of a particular mood 
of the author reacting to a particular sit- 
uation in the country under observation. 
They cannot be fully understood or cor- 
rectly evaluated without some general 
knowledge which can come only from wide 
and wise reading about the history, art, 
literature, and philosophy of that country. 
I venture, therefore, to suggest that the 
libraries, in using books as tools of inter- 
national understanding, should supplement 
the readers’ keen interest in current books 
on China by recommending and making ac- 
cessible to them such less timely but basic 
works as the existing good translations of 
Chinese literature and philosophy. 
Translations of Chinese literature, like 
reproductions of Chinese art, speak the 
common language of all humanity and rep- 
resent the more lasting aspects of Chinese 
life. The Book of Songs, for example, 
whether in the older translations by Legge 
or Allen or in the new translation by 
Arthur Waley, reveals to the reader how 
the simple men and women lived, loved, 
and worshipped in the ancient China of 
three thousand years ago. And the poetry 
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of Li Po, Tu Fu and Po Chu-i sings of 
nature, friendship, wine, and laughter, and 
the hatred of war—all in a language com- 
mon to all poetry and intelligible to all 
lovers of poetry. 

And the Chinese tales and novels, no- 
tably those translated by Pearl Buck, Arthur 
Waley, and Chi-chen Wang, furnish the 
most authentic and _ effective materials 
through which the English-speaking peoples 
can seek to understand the Chinese ways 
of living and find great enjoyment in so 
doing. 

Similarly, translations of the works of 
Chinese philosophers can be of great help 
in understanding the moral and spiritual 


forces which have been molding Chinese 


life and institutions for thousands of years. 
Anyone wishing to know China and Chinese 
culture will find it well worth while to 
read at least Lao Tzu (in the translation 
by Paul Carus or Arthur Waley), Con- 
fucius (his Analects in the Harvard Classics 
version or in the Modern Library version 
by Lin Yu-t’ang), and Mencius (in the 
abridged version of the Book of Mencius 
by Lionel Giles). 

But most books are, after all, two-edged 
swords which can cut both ways: they can 
interpret a nation but they can also mis- 
interpret it. The wisest reader of books 
about a foreign country is he who, in the 
words of Hamilton Mabie, reads “neither 
to laugh nor to cry but to understand.” 


A Librarian in Wartime 


DING U. DOO 


Dr. Doo is the librarian of China’s national university, Sun Yat-sen 


University, now in Kwangtung. 


NDER THE THREAT of air raid and 
U menace of immediate invasion by the 
enemy, what should a librarian do, save 
Both, and books 
first, for he can escape even at the eleventh 
It is 
the duty of a librarian, as a custodian of 
see that 
treasures under his care are safely evacu- 


himself or his books? 
hour, but books must be cared for. 


human records, to all cultural 
ated from the apprehension of war. 

In this, I failed in a greater part, which 
I regret forever. “Things came so suddenly 
that only three days were allowed to re- 
move the library with a collection of some 
210,000 books and 90,000 periodicals. We 
had moved parts of our book collection to 


but 


would 


other buildings to avoid air raids, 


never dreamed that the enemy 


actually invade. “To my best, working day 
and night with my colleagues, I boxed 
three hundred cases of some fifty thousand 
volumes. 

With these rescued volumes and a heavy 
heart, I traveled through thick and thin 
from Canton to Yunnan, some three thou- 
sand miles away. We settled down in a 
small village at Yunnan for about one and 
a half years, but orders were received to 
move back to the front for the convenience 
of thousands of students in Kwangtung 
province, who were unable to come to 
due to financial handicaps and 
This we did boldly. 
be said that this is the university in the 


Yunnan 
other reasons. It may 
world situated nearest to the battle front. 

One has indeed a great deal to learn and 
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to tell from such long travels to and fro 
with hundreds of cases of books as luggage, 
but the pressure of office work allows me 
to write only a few points of my experi- 
ences which may be of interest to my library 
friends. 

When my business manager reported to 
me that he was going to buy book cases for 
the evacuation, I asked him to wait for five 
minutes and let me think; what should be 


will double the shelving space, and a slop- 
ing cover on the top is good for magazines. 
A few sticks with the remaining case covers 
make a simple periodical rack. 

The unit case is so constructed that, 
when standing vertically, it is equal to the 
height of ordinary tables. “Iwo cases with 
one cover will make an individual reading 
table of convenient size. <A piece of long 
board with four cases will form a table 
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BencH, Bep, 
the size of the case? I had no experience 
whatsoever in inland travel but I foresaw 
that when we arrived at a small village, we 
couldn’t expect to have a modern library 
building with steel stacks or even wood 
racks. ‘Then what would we do with the 
ordinary cargo box of huge dimension? 
The first principle, I told him, was that the 
case should be small and handy in size. 
I drew up a rough sketch of a box, 32 by 12 
by 74 inches, which, afterwards, we called 
a unit case. 

It so happened that from Kunming to 
Chingkiang, where the university was lo- 
cated, there was a distance of about ten 
miles, through which cargoes were trans- 
ported by pack-horse. All trunks and 
boxes of other departments of the univer- 
sity were compelled to repack, as they were 
too large and too heavy for the horse, but 
our library book cases were just right for 
the purpose. 

When the unit book cases arrive at our 
destination, they can be artistically piled up 
A strip 
of red or green paper posted at the edge of 
top cases adds beautifully. 


and arranged in various designs. 


Two rows of cases with a cover between 























AND Doo’s SOFA 


large enough for eight to ten readers. “Two 
cases piled one on the other will serve as a 
reading bench, fit for the table. 

Attaching a piece of board to the back 
of the case, you have a bench for two. Our 
staff makes comfortable beds from two 
benches, joined with a long board. 

To this simple furniture, we have added 
a few arm chairs, which they call “Doo’s 
Sofa” in the city. Each is so designed that 
it can be converted into a book case at a 
moment’s notice. 

Life is so uncertain in wartime that we 
may be called upon to move at any time. 
We must be prepared for emergency, for 
good or for bad. We have no proper 
library building; in fact, do not intend to 
have one. The main library is separated 
into fifteen small units, spotted around the 
city. Some are miles apart. It is some job 
for the librarian who has to walk around 
daily for inspection and work at night to 
clear up his office routine. 

The library is simple and yet comfortable 
with the above-mentioned furniture. We 
can put up the library within a few hours 
and pack up at short notice. 
in wartime. 


It is a library 








Understanding China through Books 


ALISON B. ALESSIOS 


Mrs. Alessios was formerly the librarian of the Chatham Square Branch of 


the New York Public Library, which is one of the cultural centers of 


New York’s Chinatown. ‘ 


NDERSTANDING is a mutual process; 
U we bring interest and intention and 
To approach an 
understanding of another nation, especially 


we receive in proportion. 


one whose language is entirely different, 
whose history and customs are diverse from 
our own, requires an unbiased approach. 
In other words, an attitude of human inter- 
est in other human beings. 

As the present war progresses, it be- 
comes increasingly clear that out of the 
conflict will emerge a fourth great power: 
China. China has grown incredibly dur- 
ing the past six years; her fierce, stubborn 
resistance has accomplished more in that 
short time than might have been achieved 
in a century. 

It is at this moment that China, which 
represents nearly a quarter of the earth, 
needs the understanding of the West. We 
need to realize that China believes in the 
value of the individual, that the whole of 
her vast culture is built upon a pattern 
that is 
from Western ideas of democracy in some 


essentially democratic, differing 
ways but always based on a realization that 
it is the people who are important. 

We must, by every means in our power, 
bring this understanding to the American 
people, who will be faced by a new situa- 
tion in the East when the war is over. 
There will be forces working against such 
understanding, but if the American people 
and the Chinese people can be brought to a 


realization that their aims are essentially 
alike, we shall be fortunate. We can then 
help China to develop her material re- 
sources, to build a better industrial life, to 
improve her knowledge of medicine and 
hygiene, to continue the development of 
transportation and and 
above all to foster the expression of the 
democratic ideal. 


communication, 


Let us, as librarians, apply ourselves to 
this understanding, and let us for our read- 
ers, the plain Americans, open every door to 
wider knowledge of the Chinese hopes, 
ideals, and beliefs so that we may play our 
part in working toward the bright hope of 
a better life for all. 

The ideal interpreter of a people is one 
of themselves, who not only understands 
them but has known and studied those for 
whom he is writing. In Lin Yu-t’ang, we 
have such an interpreter of the Chinese. 
All of his books are useful, but the best is 
My Country and My People, a wise and 
genial book which delineates the essential 
Chinese and which if read and pondered 
will be found not only most enlightening but 
an incentive to further study and reading. 

The book, however, does not take us 
quite into the new China, but there is 
another Chinese writer who does and who 
presents the cause of her people with a 
faith that is both sincere and moving—T his 
Is Our China by Madame Chiang Kai- 


shek, whose name has become known to all 
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the world. She has written other books as 
well, one that gives unforgettable pictures 
of the constancy and simple heroism of the 
common people of China, as well as chap- 
ters on social and economic conditions: 
China Shall Rise Again. Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek is one of the subjects of a book 
about herself and her two sisters, the three 
great women of modern China: Madame 
Kung, Mademe Sun Yat-sen, and Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, The Soong Sisters by 
Emily Hahn. 

The inspired leader of the Chinese cause, 
Chiang Kai-shek, is best understood through 
his own speeches and messages, which at the 
same time portray the spirit of new China. 
Resistance and Reconstruction is the work 
of a determined, far-seeing idealist who 
never loses sight of his objective. His 
wife’s little book We Chinese Women, read 
with this, reveals clearly the remarkable 
nature of China’s leadership. 

An understanding of the Chinese revolu- 
tion is necessary if we would appreciate the 
present vast upheaval in Chinese life; such 
a book as Sharman’s Sun Yat-sen places 
Dr. Sun’s life, politics, and writings clearly 
against the revolutionary background, while 
The Chinese Revolution, A Phase in the 
Regeneration of a World Power by A. N. 
Holcombe is one of the most valuable of 
all books about this subject. It has ap- 
pendices containing such documents as the 
constitution of the Kuomintang and Sun 
Yat-sen’s outline for national reconstruc- 
tion. 

Son of China by Cheng Tcheng should 
be read for its unselfconscious, unpreten- 
tious story of life in the older China and 
for its fine background. 

Geographic influences have so profound 
an effect on the life of a nation that one 
should read such a study as Cressey’s 
China’s Geographic Foundations; A Sur- 
vey of the Land and Its People, which is 
probably the best single volume on the 
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geography of China, presenting the most 
significant of what was known up to 1934 
about the vast territory it covers. 

Of quite a different type and delightful 
to read is the record made by Graham 
Peck when he traveled in China for the 
first time just before the Japanese invasion. 
His sketches add much to the charm of the 
book Through China’s Wall. 

In order to understand what lies back 
of the plans for a new China, one needs 
such a book as China at Work by R. F. 
Hommel. This is defined as an illustrated 
record of China’s masses, whose life is toil, 
and thus an account of Chinese civilization. 

Carl Crow’s Four Hundred Million 
Customers has endeared itself to many read- 
ers, because it shows the intelligence and 
uncomplaining courage of the Chinese as 
seen through the eyes of a man of discern- 
ment and humor who has had a long ac- 
quaintance with them. 

A recent study of China’s industrializa- 
tion and China’s social reconstruction has 
been made by Herbert Freyn in Free 
China’s New Deal. He expects and be- 
lieves that these will lead after the war to 
the amelioration of the living conditions 
of the Chinese masses. 


BACKGROUNDS 


A good choice for study of the history of 
China is Latourette’s The Chinese; Their 
History and Culture. Every phase of the 
nation’s history is considered, together with 
the geography and the natural resources. 
There are excellent bibliographies, and the 
study is detailed and very thorough. If 
the reader wants something less detailed 
the same author’s Development of China 
is concise and good, also Nourse’s Four 
Hundred Million. 

Manchuria; Cradle of Conflict by Lat- 
timore shows Manchuria in its relation to 
history and to neighboring countries and is 
very helpful in making clear why it is called 
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“cradle of conflict.”’ 

The Far Eastern War, 1939-1941 by i 
S. Quigley traces the foreign relations o. 
all nations involved in the war, provides 
access to many official documents, and is 
accurate and thorough. 

Hallett Abend’s My Life in China, 1926- 
1941 is a very readable account of events 
leading up to the Chinese-Japanese war. 

Nathaniel Peffer, looking toward the end 
of the war, considers with great thoughtful- 
ness and penetration in Prerequisites to 
Peace in the Far East some of the problems 
that will have to be faced after the war. 
China after Five Years of War, issued by 
Chinese News Service, Inc., is very clear and 
informative about China’s wartime social 
changes and other phases of living in a 
war-torn country. 

Edgar Snow’s Battle for Asia is an ac- 
count of three years of war in China; it 
contains firsthand accounts of guerilla war- 
fare. 

The Battle Hymn of China, an auto- 
biography by Agnes Smedley, is a live and 
poignant book; it has faults, is outspoken 
in criticism and in praise, but it lives. 

In China Now is a collection of stories 
written by Winifred Galbraith, who lived 
in China for fifteen years; they have a 
warmly interpretative quality and bring to 
life the people in their daily routine. 

Unconquered by J. M. Bertram is a per- 
sonal narrative based on a journal kept over 
the period of a year’s experiences among the 
The in- 
domitable spirit of the people stands out 


fighting peasants of north China. 


as unconquered and unconquerable. 

Dawn Watch in China by Joy Homer is 
the record of a young traveler (the daughter 
of Sidney and Louise Homer) who writes 
with sympathy, understanding, and intelli- 
gence and whose fresh approach helps us to 
see the new China. 

A young Chinese woman writing under 
the pseudonym Han Suyin provides an auto- 


biographical account, beautifully written, of 
China’s fight for freedom. She portrays the 
enduring traits of Chinese character with 
deep faith, and her book has great appeal. 
Title: Destination Chungking. 


CHINESE LITERATURE AND ART 


‘he art and literature of China cover a 
vas’ field and have been the subject of an 
enorm s number of books. ‘There are 
some ti. lations of Chinese literary classics, 
ne of the best known is 4/] Men 
Pearl Buck. 


This is one of the great Chinese adventure 


of whic. 
Are Brothers translated by 


novels and is representative of this type of 
fiction. 

Famous Chinese Plays is a selection from 
old Chinese dramas and brings together 
several well-known plays. 

West Chamber is also one of the best of 
Chinese dramas of great poetic beauty. 
Waley’s Translations from the Chinese re- 
flects understanding of the serene, contem- 
plative attitude of the poets whose works 
appear in this volume. 

In The Wisdom of China and India Lin 
Yu-t’ang has gathered vogether the best 
thought of these two countries through 
philosophy, stories, proverbs, and poetry. 
The Wisdom of Confucius covers the mor- 
al, ethical, and political discourses and 
makes the philosopher available to all. 

The Book of Mencius, translated by Lio- 
nel Giles, makes clear what enlightened 
views this teacher and philosopher has about 
government and the people. He had un- 
bounded faith in the possibility of progress 
under a good social and political system. 

A standard history of Chinese literature 
is Giles’, which is an introduction to the 
vast literature of China, containing many 
translations by the author from famous 
dramas, poems, and prose works. Pearl 
Buck’s brief study of the Chinese novel will 
be found to illuminate the subject. 

Werner’s Myths and Legends of China 
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contains the most significant myths, chosen 
and retold for Western readers but with 
fidelity to the original in style and content. 

China Magnificent is a comprehensive 
survey, well illustrated, well planned, and 
vividly written, of Chinese art. 

An exceptionally interesting book is The 
Invention of Printing in China and’ Its 
Spread Westward. Init T. F. Carter* “aces 
the development of block printin«’ ‘ind its 
westward course and makes a *!!*hly ab- 
sorbing volume. 10 © 

René Grousset’s China is one df the best 
interpretive histories of Chinese art and 
should not be missed. 

Gardens, too, have been a profound ex- 
pression of the Chinese genius, and Chinese 
Gardens by Dorothy Graham is a delightful 
book on the subject. 


NOVELS AND STORIES ABOUT CHINA 


Pearl Buck’s fine trilogy The House of 
Earth which comprises The Good Earth, 
Sons, and A House Divided, gives a most 
comprehensive picture of China, while The 
Patriot covers the events of the revolution 
and the years following. Dragon Seed is 
the story of a farm family in modern China 
and the effect of the Japanese invasion on it. 
It faithfully reflects peasant life and the 
horrors of modern warfare. 

Moment in Peking by Lin Yu-t'ang pic- 
tures upper-middle-class Chinese family life 
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fom the Boxer Rebellion to the Chinese- 
Hapanese war. A Leaf in the Storm has its 
fiction in the present war, from the fall of 
Nanking to China’s first victories in the 
following spring. 

Edgar Snow’s Living China is an inter- 
esting and important collection of modern 
Chinese short stories with an essay on the 
modern literary movement in China by Nym 
Wales. 

Village in August, the work of an im- 
portant novelist, Hsaio Chun, has had a 
powerful influence in China; it recounts 
the lives of the Chinese in Manchuria dur- 
ing invasion. 


THEY DiIscovERED CHINA 


Marco Polo first—he should be read 
again! 

Two French doctors went into the in- 
terior of China to serve as surgeons and 
professors in the medical school at Chengtu. 
One of them wrote an entertaining book, 
Medicine Man in China, about what he saw 
and learned; a book crowded with incident 
and with lore of ancient traditions, all of 
which M. Gervais appreciated fully. 

Finally, a fine new book from a Chinese 
hand, Men and Ideas by Lin Mou-Sheng, 
a scholar and a distinguished Chinese who 
summarizes the traits and qualities of the 
Chinese mind in a manner most useful to 
Western readers. 
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So You’re Celebrating China 
Book Week! 


OLGA M. PETERSON 


The Office of War Information is organizing an information program on 
China for the month of March, to be centered wholly around 


libraries and bookstores. 


In cooperation, the A.L.A. has desig- 
nated March 25-31 as China Book Week. 


The chief of 


the A.L.A. Public Relations Division describes ways 
and means of celebrating it. 


iy IS GRATIFYING that the O.W.I. has 
chosen libraries and bookstores as prin- 
cipal channels for its information programs 
on the United Nations, specifically China 
in March and Russia in May. The O.W.I. 
Library Program Division is now engaged 
in securing for libraries as much help as 
possible from Chinese officials in this coun- 
try and from organizations concerned with 
China. The A.L.A. will try to enlist the 
cooperation of national educational and 
civic groups with which libraries work in 
their own communities. 

In these pages preliminary information 
will direct librarians to sources of program 
materials, to be supplemented if necessary 
in the February and March Bulletins. The 
article on celebrating British Book Week 
in the October 1, 1943, Bulletin (pages 
283-86) set general patterns for observance 
of these special “book weeks,” and conse- 
quently program suggestions will not be 
repeated here. The March issue of the Li- 
brary War Guide, however, will be devoted 
to mobilizing library resources for the Chi- 
nese information program, and librarians 
should watch for its arrival early in Feb- 
ruary. Libraries not already receiving this 


II 


publication may be added to the mailing list 
on request by addressing Paul Howard, 
chief, Library Program Division, Office of 
War Information, Washington 25, D.C. 
Several bibliographies on China are avail- 
able, among them three published by the 
American Library Association as supple- 
ments to or reprints from the Booklist: 
Towards Understanding China by Arthur 
W. Hummel,? Jan. 1, 1942; China, Books 
for Children and Young People by Marion 
Horton,’ Mar. 1, 1942; and The Far East 
by Dorothy Borg and Hugh Borton, Apr. 
1, 19422. Others are China, A Brief List 
of Introductory Readings,’ a list of com- 
paratively recent books on China carefully 
annotated, prepared by the China Institute ; 
and several compiled by the East and West 
Association*. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion published in 1943 an Annotated List of 
Available Units and Courses of Study on 
the Far East,5 primarily intended for teach- 





1 A.L.A., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 25 
copies for 75 cents. 5 y 
A.L.A., 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 25 


cents each; 100 for $s. ’ 

3 China Institute, 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 
50 cents. de 

East and West Association, 40 E. qth St., New 
York City. Write for information. 

5U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 
Free. 
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ers but useful to children’s librarians. 
“What One Should Know about China,” 
an excellent book list compiled at the Li- 
brary of Congress, appeared in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, September 1942, p. 47-50. 
A good popular list was produced by the 
Council on Books in 1943. 
The introduction by Nathaniel Peffer de- 
serves to be quoted. 


Wartime® in 


The Chinese are a great people; their civili- 
zation is one of man’s great and enduring 
achievements; their history and way of life 
are absorbing to those who have come to know 
them. And most of all, with China’s fate our 
own fate is now bound up. To know about 
China is no longer to indulge in the luxury of 
acquaintance with the exotic. It is a necessity 
of America’s place in the world, a precondition 
to understanding why we are in that place and 
how we can assure our safety and our well- 
being in it. 


Films are available from many sources. 
The East and West Association has com- 
piled “Films to See about China,” an an- 
notated list which gives contents, length, 
The 


A more topical list, de- 


price, and source of selected films. 
price is ten cents. 
voted exclusively to documentary films, is 
provided free by the Chinese News Service ; 
and a shorter, more carefully annotated list 
from United China Relief,’ is free. 
Recordings may be bought from New Tools 
for Learning, 280 Madison Ave., New 
York City: “Songs of New China,” sung 
by Paul Robeson, three ten-inch records for 
phonograph, $2.75; “Orientals in the 
United States,” a thirty-minute dramatized 
radio transcription for either phonograph or 
playback machine, $3.75-$4.75; ‘Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Address before Congress, 
February 18, 1943,” a twenty-two-minute 
recording for playback machines only, for 
loan but not for sale. 


also 


Four ten-inch records 
of Chinese classical music are sold for $3.50 


®R. R. Bowker, 62 W. 4sth St., New York City. 
5 cents each; 3 cents each in quantities over 10. 
™United China Relief, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


by United China Relief, also the source of 
an album of recordings lent on receipt of 
fifty cents for transportation costs. The 
Madame Kai- 


shek’s speech to Congress and fourteen- 


album _ contains Chaing 
minute talks by Pearl Buck and Lin Yu- 
t’'ang on “The Humor of China” and ‘The 


Wisdom of China.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 


White Brothers Chinese Art Exhibition*® 
will send forty-two excellent eight-by-ten- 
inch photographs of Chinese landmarks, 
captioned with complete descriptive and his- 
torical notes. “These would be an effective 
nucleus for exhibit. A set of seven Chinese 
war posters is distributed by the Chinese 
News Service.® These are decorative pan- 
translation of the 


With the 


set, the Chinese News Service will include 


els accompanied by a 


message in Chinese characters. 


a large black and white map of China. 
United China Relief supplies a large pic- 
ture of Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek; a map of “The Pacific Arena,” 
27” x 21”, reprinted from Fortune, five 
cents; and a pictorial map of China, 50” x 
38”, fifty cents. 

The Information Exchange, U.S. Office 
of Education, has prepared two packets of 
program materials on China. One, No. 
XXI-ES-1, China, Units of Study and Pic- 
tures, contains the photographic set men- 
tioned above and a set of color pictures sup- 
plied by the National Geographic Society."® 
The other, XXI-JSA-2, China: Study and 
Teaching Materials, is a selection of pam- 
phlets and bibliographies. These may be re- 
served for the month of March, but, since 
the supply of packets is limited, librarians 
are advised not to depend on receiving them 
at that time. 

8 White Brothers Chinese Art Exhibition, Berrien 
“IU cs Rees deseien, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City. 50 cents to libraries. 


1 National Geographic Society, 
Set for sale at 50 cents 


Washington, D.C. 
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Because of the growing importance of 
China in world politics and the American’s 
unfamiliarity with Chinese affairs, pam- 
phlets on China have been numerous and 
above average in Some good 
readable pamphlet 
material are the American Council on Edu- 
cation ; the East and West Association (par- 
ticularly The People of China, 1942, thirty 
cents); the Foreign Policy Association ;"" 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations ;'2 United China Relief, which 
has assembled a kit of pamphlets, reprints, 


quality. 


sources of attractive, 


and bibliographies from various sources, sent 
free to libraries on request; the China In- 
stitute ;'* and the Chinese News Service. 
These agencies all issue lists of their pub- 
lications, giving prices when not for free 
distribution. 
THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

A major factor in China’s agricultural 
and economic development is the cooperative 
movement. To aid in the promotion of 
Chinese industrial cooperatives an Ameri- 
can group has been organized under the 
Officials of 


Indusco offer a large assortment of materials 


corporate name of Indusco."* 


for display, among them exhibits of objects 
produced in Chinese industrial cooperatives, 
with descriptive labels. These must be 
shown in closed cases and must be reserved 
two weeks in advance. Since only fifteen 
exhibits are available, libraries should re- 
serve early. Mounted photographs and 
other display material may be borrowed at 
Pamphlets, colored flyers, 
and reprints are available free. The Book- 
list for Jan. 15, 1944, will carry a bibliog- 


raphy on China’s postwar reconstruction, by 


the same time. 


_4 Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York City. 

= American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1 E. 54th St., New York City. 

13 China Institute, 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 

4 Indusco, 425 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Bruno Lasker, which will indicate the sig- 
nificance of cooperatives in postwar plan- 
ning for China. 

The East and West Association offers a 
wide range of services and has cooperated 
generously with libraries in the past. Un- 
fortunately, specific information about pro- 
gram materials, publications, speaker’s 
bureau and consultation service did not 
arrive in time for inclusion in this Bulletin 
but may be printed later. Other agencies 
which may supply useful materials are the 
China Society of America, 570 Lexington 
Ave., New York City, and the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, 154 Canal St., 
New York City. 


BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS 


When planning programs in communities 
with a sizable Chinese population, the Chi- 
nese News Service recommends that the li- 
brarian get in touch with the local Chinese 
Benevolent Association, which takes the 
place of the chamber of commerce in other 
communities and which represents the vari- 
ous factions of Chinese life. By enlisting 
the interest of the officers of the Benevolent 
Association, the librarians can secure allies 
who know what available resources will be 
useful and what programs will do most to 
serve the purpose of China Book Week. 

According to Mr. C. C. Cheng, of the 
Chinese News Service, modern China can- 
not be interpreted through displays of color- 
ful mandarin robes, antique china, or silk 
paintings. These are useful as background 
materials, but the China which is significant 
to the world today is a modern country, 
facing realistically many serious problems 
which are the outgrowth of violent internal 
growing pains and contemporary world 
conditions. It is in these terms that China 
must be understood by her Western neigh- 


bors. 











Divided We Fall 


ALTHEA H. WARREN 


President of the American Library Association 


? | SHE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION could have twice the strength it has today. 
It numbers sixteen thousand members. The United States census counts thirty- 


seven thousand five hundred professional librarians in the country. 


There are only two reasons for joining any association. One is because you believe 
there is important work which can be done by united effort. The other reason is because 


the association you join holds promise of being able to accomplish that important work. 


Thirty-seven thousand minds are not too many to assail expertly and triumphantly 
the task of gathering together and giving out the books which will batter down the selfish- 
ness and falsities that caused the present war and will help build from the ruins a world 


society which puts humanity to all mankind as the first purpose in organized living. 


Accurate, extensive, liberally offered knowledge can equip leaders and convert armies 
for this coming battle of the centuries. If the librarians cannot unite to meet such an 
opportunity, they are not equal to the two generations behind them since 1876. The 
American Library Association, in sixty-eight years of growth, has defined our standards 
for building and supplies; has developed specialized reader services; has published a pro- 
fessional literature ; has expanded our scope to all the five continents by interesting founda- 


tions and government in the possibilities of books abroad. 


Our great danger now comes from our size. Increasing needs demand greater strength, 
yet the large lump tends to break into separate parts. Librarians have split into school, 
college, business, research, and public library types. Local and state associations tend to 
absorb the activities of our workers in regions and communities. There is great value in 
the enthusiastic undertakings of these groups. Along with the energy of the electron, 
however, must come the concentration of mass strength. Our profession can count only 
if it acts with a single, clearly conceived purpose. It is not enough that you are a member 
of the American Library Association. Your conviction of its future must be incandescent 
enough to bring into the membership in this magnificent year of needs, 1944, every person 
you know who is in that greater half of the librarians of the United States not now 


members of the American Library Association. 
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Library Education and Personnel 


ANITA M. HOSTETTER AND HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN 


The chief of the Department of Library Education and Personnel and the 
chief of the Personnel Division at Headquarters describe their share 
of the work of the A.L.A. Headquarters staff in this, the second 
of a series of articles prepared at the request of President 
Warren. 


” THE Department of Library Educa- 
tion and Personnel are centered all 
activities of the A.L.A. concerned with 
library personnel with the exception of the 
work of the Committee on Annuities, Pen- 
sions, and Life Insurance. The depart- 
ment comprises two divisions, Education 
for Librarianship and Personnel, whose 
functions are interrelated although essen- 
tially distinct. In an interview with a 
librarian registering for a new position the 
chief of the Personnel Division, for exam- 
ple, may be called upon to mention the 
growing demand for advanced study in 
librarianship and the library schools offer- 
ing such courses, while the chief of the 
department may give general information 
on library appointments under civil service 
in answering an inquiry on librarianship 
as a career. 

The staff of the department consists of 
two professional members and four full- 
time and two part-time secretarial and 
clerical members. Anita M. Hostetter, 
chief of the department, is secretary to the 
Board of Education for Librarianship and 
in charge of activities in education for 
librarianship. Mrs. Mary Rutledge Pride 
is secretary to Miss Hostetter. Hazel B. 
Timmerman, chief of the Personnel Divi- 
sion, is also secretary to the Board on Sal- 
aries, Staff, and Tenure. Mrs. Dorothy 
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Bell is secretary to Miss Timmerman, 
Mary M. Elster is junior secretary, Doro- 
thy Streiter is stenographer-clerk, and the 
position of second stenographer-clerk is held 
by two part-time assistants, both students 
at DePaul University. As members of 
the Headquarters staff the department staff 
has various responsibilities of a general 
Miss Timmerman serves with the 
Comptroller on the Administrative Com- 
mittee for the A.L.A. Headquarters classifi- 
cation and pay plan and suggests candidates 
and handles correspondence in the employ- 
ment of professional members of the Head- 
quarters staff. Mrs. Pride is vice president 
of the A.L.A. Staff Association. Miss 
Hostetter, with other heads of departments, 
assists the Executive Secretary. in general 
administration of the Headquarters office. 


nature. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


To the Board of Education for Librian- 
ship the A.L.A. Council has assigned re- 
sponsibility for activities in the education 
of personnel for library service. Head- 
quarters work in this field consequently 
includes few activities that are not related 
to the functions of the board. In illustra- 
tion, giving information to individuals 
interested in librarianship as a profession 
is typically a Headquarters service not 
dependent upon action by the board, yet it 
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cannot be separated from recruiting for 
librarianship for which the board is off- 
Much 


cerned wholly with special projects initiated 


cially responsible. work is con- 
and supervised by the board, such as state 
surveys of library education and personnel, 
or with its continuing functions, such as 
the accrediting of library schools. Under- 
lying all work is the conviction. that the 
services rendered by libraries, both in kind 
and quality, depend upon the ability and 
professional preparation of the library per- 
sonnel. 

The problem of balancing daily work 
which presses for immediate attention with 
work on plans and projects requiring longer 
periods for completion is faced by every 
Headquarters division. It is particularly 
difficult, however, in a division having a 
minimum staff of two as in education for 
librarianship. Daily routines are essential 
if letters are answered promptly, if records 
of library schools and other training agen- 
cies are kept up to date, if sources for 
scholarships and fellowships are investi- 
gated, if pertinent miscellaneous informa- 
tion in current educational and library lit- 
erature is not overlooked, yet time must 
be saved for investigating special problems 
in the education of librarians and for relat- 
ing education for librarianship to postwar 
planning and other movements affecting 
the whole profession. 

TypicAt ACTIVITIES 

This article can describe only a few 
typical activities. In mail recently received, 
accredited library schools returned infor- 
mation on enrolment, new schedules, and 
other conditions in 1943-44; a state coor- 
dinator of local institutes on war and post- 
war issues reported on eight institutes held 
this fall and another submitted a request for 
an allotment from the special fund for insti- 
tutes; a periodical for guidance counselors 
requested an article on librarianship; a 


library school sent in a plan for a course in 
hospital library work and another a pro- 
posal for a summer workshop and an insti- 
tute in 1944; a college professor and an 
experienced librarian inquired whether spe- 
cial training would be necessary for foreign 
library service after the war. Inquirers 
asked whether correspondence courses are 
given by library schools, what degree a 
library school graduate receives, what train- 
ing is needed by an art librarian. Several 
libraries ordered reprints of “Passing the 
Book,” an article published in Mademoiselle 
last September. 


ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


The accrediting of library schools, per- 
haps the best-known function of the Board 
of Education for 
much more than a visit of inspection and 


Librarianship, entails 


action by the board. Frequently the board, 
through the Headquarters staff, has been 
in touch with the library school which 
requests inspection for many months or 
Re- 


ports prepared by the library school, cor- 


even years before a visit is scheduled. 


respondence, and interviews are relayed 
currently to members of the board and 
summarized just before an inspection. All 
details for the visit are arranged and plans 
are made and carried through for a report 
on the visit, action by the board, and a 
final communication to the library school. 
By policy, two board members or a member 
and the secretary visit a library school. 
Many colleges and universities seek in- 
formation on the education of librarians 
with a view to establishing courses of some 
type. Although their number has dropped 
decidedly in the last two years, some may 
be merely postponing prewar plans and 
others may be expected to revive their 
former interest after the war. Remember- 
ing that perhaps three hundred institutions 
offer some form of library training exclusive 


of instruction in the use of books and 
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libraries, the task of keeping information 
about them reasonably up to date is by no 
means a minor one. Efforts to discourage 
an unwarranted increase in the number of 
training agencies, which the board has 
found desirable upon occasion, have been 
based in part on the background of informa- 
tion so assembled. 

Serving as a clearing house of informa- 
tion for library schools and other training 
agencies, obtaining information and advice 
for library schools on their special problems, 
cooperating with organizations in the field 
of professional education such as the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, reading manu- 
scripts on library work which come to 
Headquarters for criticism, arranging meet- 
ings and conferences of the board and others 
concerned with education for librarianship, 
and assisting state groups in obtaining legal 
certification for librarians are continuing 
activities. 

Work in cooperation with other A.L.A. 
committees may be illustrated by recent 
assistance to the Committee on Fellowships 
and Scholarships in the publication of its 
final report. At an early stage information 
on the recipients of the grants-in-aid to 
supplement that in the files of the commit- 
tee was assembled from several sources at 
Headquarters. Later assistance included 
suggestions for revision of the report, actual 
editing of the final draft, consultation with 
the Editor of Publications on details of 
format, and distribution of the publication. 


PERSONNEL DIVISION 


Although “placement service” and ‘‘Per- 
connel Division” are almost synonymous in 
the minds of many librarians, placement is 
but one of the four major activities of the 
Personnel Division. In placement work 
the first aim of the division is to fili the 
position with the person best qualified ; its 
second objective is to place registrants. 
This method of approach js in line with 


the purpose for which the A.L.A. was 
founded—to promote the library interests 
of the country. The qualifications of all 
persons currently registered are weighed 
and considered before recommendations are 
submitted for any position. 

The impact of war conditions on library 
personnel is reflected in the types of requests 
received. Numerous positions in Army and 
Navy libraries, government departments, 
and war industries are still to be filled. 
Persons with science background, particu- 
larly in the physical sciences, are in great 
demand. The shortage of personnel is com- 
mon to all types of libraries and is greatest 
in beginning professional positions and in 
the clerical service. The demand for cata- 
logers, children’s librarians, and _ school 
librarians continues to be heavy. 

Employers not only ask the division to 

suggest candidates for positions but also 
seek advice on salaries and size, type, and 
qualifications of staff. A common request 
in these times is: 
Can I obtain a satisfactory person for the 
money in the budget? If not, suggest a salary 
schedule for a library of this size and also 
a cost-of-living adjustment plan so that the 
salary of this new employee will not be out 
of line with those of present employees. 


The registrants also raise their share of 
questions : 


Do you advise me to take a position vacated 
by a military leave of absence? With demo- 
bilization already far advanced can I be sure 
of employment for more than a month or so? 
Is this not the time to find my permanent 
niche? Unless each library actually makes 
postwar plans and puts its service programs 
into effect, will there not be too many persons 
competing for available positions after the 
war? 

INFORMATION FILE 


The division has built up a file of infor- 
mation on the members of the profession 
including most library school graduates and 
many others, Naturally the material varies 
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greatly in its inclusiveness. Building up 
and maintaining these personnel records is 
a second major activity of the division. An 
effort is made to incorporate in the files 
each person’s name at the beginning of his 
Additional 
tion obtained through correspondence, inter- 
views, library bulletins, 
added currently. 


professional career. informa- 


and reports is 

The . division ‘uses its personnel records 
for many purposes in addition to placement 
and answering requests about specific indi- 
viduals. Its most important use is supply- 
ing information on special subjects or spe- 
cial fields: persons with background in 
political science, Latin Americans who have 
attended library schools on scholarships, 
librarians 


who speak Spanish fluently, 


librarians in the armed forces overseas. 


COOPERATION WITH BOARD 


The chief of the Personnel Division acts 
as secretary of the Board on Salaries, Staff, 
and Tenure and the division staff assist in 
its work. This is the third major respon- 
sibility of the division. The board is 
authorized by the A.L.A. Council to pro- 
mote efficient personne] administration in 
all types of libraries. Its scope is defined as 
responsibility for all personnel problems not 
specifically assigned to other boards and 
committees—namely, the Board of Educa- 
tion for Librarianship, Committee on An- 
nuities, Pensions, and Life 
Committee on Code of Ethics. 
Committee on Refugee Librarians, and 

The board and its subcommittees have 
recently placed the greatest emphasis on the 
preparation of classification and pay plans, 
the development of a service rating form, 
studies of salaries and civil service relations, 
analysis of the effects of the war on library 
personnel, and postwar planning for library 
personnel. 


Insurance, 


The board prepares or otherwise makes 
available the materials needed for efficient 


personnel administration and promotes their 
use. The Personnel Division staff assists in 
the preparation and promotion of these 
materials and also answers specific ques- 
For example, the chief of the divi- 
sion advises a library on how to make its 
own job analysis and suggests how Classifi- 
cation and Pay Plans for Municipal Public 
Libraries can be used in preparing its own 
plan. 


tions. 


Work WITH COMMITTEES 


The division also serves as Headquarters 
representative for the Committee on Refu- 
gee Librarians and the Committee on Code 
of Ethics. Certain phases of the activities 
of the Board on International Relations, 
the Committee on Postwar Planning, and 
the Committee on Statistics are interrelated. 

As its fourth major function the division 
answers requests on all matters pertaining 
to library personnel coming within the scope 
of the Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure: 
vacations, leaves for military service, study, 
travel, and sickness, hours, tenure, and con- 
ditions of work and employment. 

In order to assist libraries in organizing 
and maintaining efficient methods of per- 
sonnel administration, the board and the 
division attempt to build up a body of per- 
tinent information. ‘This includes the poli- 
cies and procedures of individual libraries 
on personnel matters and the opinions of 
government, business, and industry on what 
is considered best personnel practice. 

The importance of this activity cannot be 
overemphasized. Even the ablest librarian 
cannot give his best when concerned about 
the permanency of his position, adequacy of 
his salary, or what is to become of him after 
he is sixty-five. His ability to function 
adequately depends primarily on the condi- 
tions of his employment. 
in turn is dependent upon the performance 
of the and women who man the 
libraries, 


Library progress 
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Trustee Article 





‘Trustees Report on War Activities 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has said that the 

home front and the war front are really 
one front. We are all supposed to be 
fighting, whether in fox holes, factories, 
kitchens, or public libraries. Our concern 
with the postwar period has great validity, 
but we mustn’t forget for an instant that 
we are actually still in midwar and still 
fighting. We must keep on fighting with 
an intensity and tempo that match the 
knockout blows being delivered by our men 
with guns. 

Because the Editorial Committee of the 
Trustees Division believes that library 
trustees are responsible for making sure 
that the public library is an effective war 
arm of the nation, it has asked trustees in 
various parts of the country to review some 
of the current war activities of their 
libraries. Some of these activities are de- 
scribed in the following pages. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO 


It is difficult to separate projects for 
which the trustees themselves are respon- 
sible from those for which the library is 
responsible. The trustees accept full re- 
sponsibility for policy; the carrying out of 
the policy is the sphere of the administra- 
tion. 

While the war permeates the work of 
the Toronto Public Libraries from book 
selection to representation of the staff on 
the City’s Committee on Recreation for 
War Workers, the most obvious wartime 
project is the extension of library service to 
members of the armed forces and war 
workers in camps and factories. 


u 
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For the several thousand airmen at an 
air training center a fully equipped branch 
library has been established, operating seven 
days a week, with trained librarians in 
charge. 

At the request of one of the city’s largest 
war plants, the library placed a library of 
selected books in their Girls’ Recreation 
Club, supervised by the librarians. A wider 
program of publicity through the plant 
paper, book talks, etc., is being planned for 
this winter. 

Closer cooperation with other munitions 
plants is developing. The library has sent 
book displays to tie up with the work of 
their recreation departments in hobbies and 
handicrafts, dancing and dramatic produc- 
tions. . Plans for a wider scheme involving 
library service to a number of war plants 
in the city are being explored. This war 
emergency work of the staff is based on 
the belief that seeds sown now will prove 
to be the foundation of wider expansion in 
the postwar years. 


SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


The trustees of the Mead Trust of the 
Mead Public Library have been very in- 
terested in the library’s adequately serving 
the community with books of information 
on the war and the postwar period; con- 
sequently they are providing funds to sup- 
plement the library’s book budget in the 
purchase of additional titles of war books 
that have long waiting lists. 

Recently a new section was incorporated 
in the city and, with the rationing of gas, 
the librarian showed the advisability of hav- 
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ing a branch library in that district. The 
board of trustees obtained an agreement to 
open a public library branch in the ele- 
mentary school of the district and obtained 
from the city the necessary funds for books 
and furniture. 

The board of trustees is working on a 
plan for obtaining a special fund of from 
five hundred to one thousand dollars a year 
for the next five or six years for the pur- 
chase of books in the fields of political sci- 
ence, economics, and technical subjects, so 
that the library will give efficient help in 
postwar employment. Consideration has 
been given to the part-time employment of 
someone from the labor group to give advice 
on the most helpful technical books for the 
community. This plan, however, is not 


entirely formulated. 


NortH CANTON, OHIO 


Ohio library trustees are doing practical 
postwar planning. The North Canton 
library has outgrown its present quarters. 
Its library board, believing that the present 
days of prosperity are those in which to 
secure passage of bond issues, on November 
2 sponsored a_ sixty-five-thousand-dollar 
bond issue to finance a new building after 
the war. An unusual publicity campaign 
emphasized the value of the library to the 
community. ‘The bond issue was approved 
by ten votes more than the 65 per cent mar- 
gin required. Publicity included a leaflet 
called “For a Better Tomorrow,” marked 
ballots, and a fully-informed publicity com- 


mittee of one hundred. 
Monrcvair, New JERSEY 


Volunteers make a striking wartime con- 
tribution to the Montclair Free Public 
Library in New Jersey. In this commu- 
nity of forty thousand people, in the first 
half of 1943 about one hundred volunteers 
gave over sixteen hundred hours of service. 


The program is under the direction of the 


library department of public relations, with 
a paid supervisor who directs the eighteen 
different activities of the volunteers. 

The volunteers perform only nonprofes- 
sional services and permit the reduced staff 
of fourteen professional librarians to give 
full time to professional duties. Intelligent, 
experienced supervision of volunteers is 
essential to harmony and full value. 

The volunteers assist in cataloging and 
in handling a multiplicity of details in the 
departments of public relations and circula- 
tion. The volunteers as well as library and 
community are greatly benefited. “The serv- 
ices are essential to high-level wartime 


library operations in Montclair. 


KNOXVILLE, [TENNESSEE 


An entirely new community of approxi- 
mately forty thousand people is developing 
in Knox County, around a government 
project whose purpose is still unannounced. 
The city and county are crowded with new- 
comers who are hard to reach. 

During November the library made a 
special effort to reach as many as possible 
of these newcomers with information as to 
the library’s services and an invitation to 
become borrowers and make use of the 
library’s facilities, particularly during this 
dificult period when many of them are liv- 
ing uncomfortably and perhaps have more 
time on their hands than they will have 
later when their homes are established. 
The library has utilized the customary 
channels of press and radio but has also 
tried a new medium which may be of inter- 
est. A standatd sign, “If you live or work 
in Knoxville or Knox County or wear the 
United States uniform, you are welcome to 
use the public library,” is being used in all 
streetcars and buses, in grocery stores, 
hotels, U.S. Employment Service offices, 

rge cafeterias, transient centers such as 
U.S.O.. Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. Cards 


have been placed in mailboxes in a number 
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of large apartment houses and handed to 
regular borrowers, with the request that 
they issue personal invitations to new resi- 
dents in their neighborhoods. Eighteen of 
the larger churches one Sunday either made 
announcements or carried notices in their 
bulletins about the library’s services, reach- 
ing, according to their estimates, probably 
ten thousand families. 

Whenever possible desk assistants are 
inquiring of new borrowers whether they 
were moved to come to the library by some 
one of these methods of advertising. In 
this way the library hopes to make at least 
a slight check to see how effective each has 
been. 


GARY, INDIANA 


Some time ago the Gary Public Library 
arranged to become the agency for distribut- 
ing the war films of the O.W.I. These 
16 mm. sound films are sent in quantities 
to meet the community’s needs, and the 
library circulates them or arranges for their 
use by such groups as the schools, P.T.A., 
Y.M.C.A., 


churches, steel company groups, and for- 


Boy Scouts, luncheon clubs, 


eign groups. 

Projectors for sound films were not read- 
ily available, and the showing of such pic- 
tures involved union problems. The union 
was asked to aid in this important project 
and it responded nicely. The union fur- 
nishes the machine and an operator for five 
This is paid by the li- 


brary and the community chest on equal 


dollars a showing. 


shares. ‘The films are in great demand and 
the venture has proved successful. 

Out of this experience the trustees draw 
these implications and conclusions: 


1. The comparatively small library can han- 
dle a film program. 


2. The library should gear its machinery 
to the use of films, especially during the post- 
war period, for films are now being widely 
used by the military forces in nearly all their 
schools and the returning soldiers will expect 
the use of films in their postwar studies. The 
whole field of visual education is bound to be 
greatly enlarged, and the public library must 
keep pace with this trend. 


District OF COLUMBIA 


The library’s consultant in adult educa- 
tion has been released to work with the 
personnel counselors of the government 
agencies on behalf of aid to war workers. 

Several branch libraries have opened on 
Sunday to give opportunity for reading and 
study to persons prevented during the week 
by long work hours. The value of these 
Sunday openings has been greatly enhanced 
by an hour’s carefully planned concert of 
phonograph records. 


WHEATON, ILLINOIS 


The board is taking the initiative in 
attempting to establish one or more public 
forums for the discussion of current topics. 
The Friends of the Library organization 
has sponsored a series of book reviews, 
featuring nonfiction books relating to world 
affairs. September the 
bulletin boards a 
monthly display of pictorial material relat- 
ing to events in American history whose 
anniversaries fall within the current month. 
This material, filed chronologically, will 
become the nucleus of a pictorial history 


Beginning in 


library featured on 


file, which the trustees believe will become 
A committee of 
three trustees has been appointed to contact 


increasingly valuable. 


and cooperate with local organizations in 
compiling and preserving documents, photo- 
graphs, records, and other material relating 
to Wheaton’s war effort. 











News from the Executive Secretary 


y, yey DEVELOPMENT from the sec- 
ond draft of Mr. Vitz’s report on 
“Demobilization and the Library” is the 
suggestion that a series of regional institutes 
on this subject be sponsored by the A.L.A., 
even though little or no funds are available 
for the purpose. Miss Merrill and Miss 
Hostetter from Headquarters and Alice M. 
Farquhar, chairman of the Adult Education 
Board, are preparing suggestions. It is 
hoped that a Chicago institute on demobili- 
zation will be held as the first of several 
regional institutes. 

We have been unable to obtain specific 
information about the government’s plans 
for demobilization but, from what we can 
learn, it appears reasonably safe to make 
the following guesses: (1) That the Army 
and Navy will use their trained and experi- 
enced classification men in the demobiliza- 
tion process, but nobody seems to know just 
(2) The Selective Service boards 
apparently intend to appoint additional 
members or special committees to assist de- 
mobilized ex-servicemen in returning to 
their jobs or finding new ones. There is 
no evidence that such appointees will have 
any special qualifications as counselors. ‘(3) 
The United States Employment Service 
will be expected to do a big job of counsel- 
ing and placement for discharged war 
workers. (4) Enough men are being demo- 
bilized (eight hundred thousand before De- 
cember 7 according to Congressman May) 
and discharged by industry now to enable 
libraries to experiment with any methods 
they think of using when the war is 


how. 


over. 

At the request of the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee on Post-War Educational Oppor- 
tunities for Service Personnel, the A.L.A. 


to 
to 


is preparing a memorandum on education 
for librarianship in relation to demobilized 
ex-servicemen and women. It will deal 
with the probable needs for professional, 
subprofessional, and refresher programs in 
library work in terms both of librarians and 
of those who may wish to become librarians; 
with the facilities and teaching personnel 
available for such training and with any 
extension of current facilities and personnel 
which appear to be required in order to pro- 
vide appropriate facilities. Lowell Martin, 
of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School faculty, and Lewis F. Stieg, 
assistant director of the University of II- 
linois Library School, are assisting Miss 
Hostetter in the preparation of a report. 
Advice is being solicited from library school 
directors and librarians. ‘The report must 
be completed by January 31. 

State Aid and Postwar Planning. Miss 
Merrill participated in a one-day meeting 
of the Mississippi Library Association de- 
voted largely to the legislative program, 
speaking on state aid and postwar planning, 
having conferences with state and local off- 
cials and officers of state-wide organizations, 
and holding press interviews. The Gov- 
ernor-Elect not only spoke at the meeting 
but lunched with several members of the 
state library commission and the A.L.A. 
visitor; his wife, a librarian, participated 
later in discussions of legislation. Both are 
genuinely interested. 

T.V.A. Visit. Miss Batchelder has re- 
cently visited the regional libraries devel- 
oped with T.V.A. cooperation to observe 
service to children and young people through 
both public library branches and stations 
and through school libraries. ‘This is part 
of a project worked out in connection with 
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the A.L.A. Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People for discovering and 
writing up good examples of such service. 

China. Mr. Brown has sent out a letter 
to research libraries proposing a plan for 
the cooperative purchase of current Chinese 
materials. A memorandum proposing the 
establishment of an American library in 
China and another suggesting a relatively 
comprehensive program of library relations 
with China are nearing completion. We 
have not yet succeeded in getting any funds 
for the further activities of the Committee 
on the Orient and South Pacific. 

Quito Library School. A grant of $2350 
has just been made to the A.L.A. by the 
Rockefeller Foundation for a six- or eight- 
week library school in Quito. It was pro- 
posed through the State Department by the 
cultural officer of the U.S. Embassy in 
Ecuador. The school will be attached to 
the Central University of Quito. Instruc- 
tors and lecturers will be headed by Alfredo 
Chavez, librarian of the Central University 
of Quito, and Mrs. Dorcas Worsley Reid, 
who has recently organized the library of 
the Cultural Institute in Quito. 

Books for Latin America. A meeting of 
the General Advisory Committee of the 
Division of Cultural Relations in the State 
Department was held on November 10 in 
Washington. The committee recommended 
larger grants for a smaller number of insti- 
tutions in Latin America, with small packets 
of books selected in this country to be dis- 
tributed rather widely. Some Spanish 
translations may be included. Recommen- 
dations for libraries to be included in the 
new distribution of books are now being 
solicited. 

Education for International Security, a 
summary of the proposals of the Interna- 
tional Education Assembly at Harpers 
Ferry, is being distributed widely to li- 
braries by the A.L.A. International Rela- 
tions Board. A few copies are available 


from Headquarters upon request. 

Books for Libraries in War Areas. Par- 
ticular effort is being made at this time to 
get more technical periodicals for libraries 
in war areas. Thanks are due to the Mc- 
Graw-Hill journals for their sympathetic 
and effective response for books of this 
type. A serious difficulty is found, however, 
in the inability of publishers to accept new 
subscriptions due to paper shortages. An 
appeal for gifts in the October 15 issue of 
Education for Victory, published by the 
Office of Education, has brought most en- 
couraging responses. Milton Lord as chair- 
man of a joint exploratory committee spent 
several days in Washington and New York 
in December conferring about a proposed 
national book campaign. 

The Booklist. Eileen Duggan has been 
made acting editor of The Booklist. We 
are taking this occasion to reconsider what 
The Booklist policy should be for the next 
several years. Is it doing its job now in 
the way that is most helpful to librarians? 
If vou have an idea on the subject I hope 
you'll send it in. 

Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. The president of the divi- 
sion, Mary S. Wilkinson of Baltimore, paid 
an official two-day visit to Headquarters in 
December to make plans for effective co- 
operation between that unit of the A.L.A. 
and other groups. 

P.S. from Washington, December 16: I 
advise public librarians to explain now, to 
the Re-employment Committeemen on local 
Selective Service boards and to representa- 
tives of the U.S. Employment Service, the 
services libraries hope to render to ex-serv- 
icemen and women; also to watch for op- 
portunities to cooperate with and perhaps 
be members of state, county, and local Clear- 
ing House Committees now being organized 
to support the work of the Re-employment 
Committeemen. 

Cart H, Miiam, Executive Secretary 








Nominating Committee Report 


HE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 

American Library Association submits 
the following recommendations for officers, 
’ Executive Board, and Council members for 
the year 1944-45: 


First Vice PRESIDENT  (PRESIDENT- 
ELEcT) 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Public Library, De- 
troit 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT 
Two nominated, one to be elected. 
Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Ral- 
eigh, N.C. 


Margaret R. Greer, School Libraries, 
Board of Education, Minneapolis 
TREASURER 


Rudolph H. Gijelsness, Biblioteca 
jamin Franklin, Mexico, D.F. 


Ben- 


EXECUTIVE BoarRpD 


Four nominated for 
to be elected, 


four-year term, two 


from each block. 
| Thomas Paul Fleming, College of Physi- 


cians and § 


one 


Colum- 
New York City 

Walter Hausdorfer, School of Business 
New 


| Surgeons Library, 
bia University, 
) 

| Library, Columbia University, 
| York City 

fee A. Henry, of Cin- 


University 

cinnati Library, Cincinnati 
Josie Batcheller Houchens, 

| of Illinois Library, Urbana 


University 


CoUNCIL 


Six for four-year term ending 1948. 
Twelve nominated, six to be elected, 


from each block. 


one 


Bradley, 
Insurance 
York City 


Francis E. Fitzgerald, 


Life 
New 


r Florence Metropolitan 


Company Library, 

Office of Quar- 
termaster General and Office of the 

| Chief Signal Officer Libraries, U.S. 
War De Washington, D.C. 

| Mary Parish and Re- 

} 

| 


partment, 


Walton 


gional 


Harris, 
State 
Commission, Baton Rouge, La. 
Gretchen Knief Schenk, State Library, 
Olympia, Wash. 
( Maria C. 


ness and Economics, Enoch Pratt Free 


Department, Library 


Brace, Department of Busi- 


Library, Baltimore 

Florence C. Fuchs, Catalog Department, 
| Grosvenor Library, Buffalo 
Helen M. 
| brary, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Lillian Van Harlingen, Ohio State Uni- 
| versity Library, Columbus 

{ Clara Estelle Breed, Children’s Depart- 
Public 


Brown, Vassar College Li- 


ment, Library, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Sue Hefley, School Libraries, State De- 

| partment of Education, Baton Rouge, 


La. 


f Agnes Camilla Hansen, Pratt Institute 
Library School, Brooklyn 

| Ruth S. Leonard, Simmons College 
| 


School of Library Science, Boston 
ELEANOR Hitt, 
ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH 
RutH M. Erstep 
Mary HELEN JAMES 
Ropert JAMES USHER 


Chairman 


Attention, Councilors! You 


called upon to vote on the slate about Feb- 
ruary I. 


The By-Laws (Art. IIL) provide that 
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the Nominating Committee shall report its 
nominations in the Bulletin not less than 
three weeks before the midwinter meeting 
of the Council. 

Under normal conditions the report of 
the Nominating Committee would be pre- 
sented to Council at the midwinter meeting 
with opportunity additional 
nominations from the floor. Any .member 


to present 


of the Council may make such nominations 
by presenting a petition signed by not fewer 
than ten Councilors. In the absence of a 
Council meeting, in accordance with Coun- 
cil decision, Councilors are permitted to 
submit petitions by mail. (No person may 
be nominated who is not a member of the 


Association and whose written consent has 


not been filed with the Executive Secre- 
tary.) 

A period of approximately three weeks 
from the appearance of the report in the 
Bulletin will be allowed before asking for 
the Council vote. 

The entire slate, including any additional 
nominations received by petition, will then 
be submitted to the Council for vote in 
accordance with the recent Council pro- 
vision for correspondence voting. The two 
names receiving the highest number of votes 
for any office will be the official candidates 
to be placed on the official ballot. When 
Council action has been taken, the official 
slate will be printed in the Bulletin before 
ballots are distributed to the membership. 


Library Schools in 1943-44 


i. THE thirty-two accredited library 
schools in the United States, 917 stu- 
dents are enrolled in the fall of 1943, ac- 
cording to their reports to the A.L.A. 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 
This year’s enrolments are 278 below cor- 
responding enrolments in thirty library 
schools a year ago, representing a decrease 
of 23 per cent. The figures for the present 
year show also a loss of 857 students, or 48 
per cent, from the enrolment of 1774 stu- 
dents in twenty-eight accredited library 
schools in the fall of 1940 when the decline 
The two accredited 
library schools in Canada, which are not 
included in this summary, have enrolled 25 
full-time students in contrast to 3 full-time 
and 33 part-time students in 1942-43. 
Eight hundred and twenty students, in- 
cluding 39 men, are enrolled in programs 
leading to the first degree or credential 
in librarianship and 97, including 25 men, 
are enrolled for advanced study. The 
latter group represents a loss of 36 from 


in enrolments began. 


the enrolment of 133 students in 1942. 
Twenty-two of the thirty-four accredited 
library schools offered their courses in the 
summer of 1943, enrolling 1143 students 
in first-year programs and 166 in advanced 
study. At the close of the summer nearly 
300 librarians received degrees or other 
credentials for completion of the first pro- 
fessional curriculum and 32 received mas- 
ter’s degrees. Although these totals are 
less than the figures for the summer session 
of 1942, the decrease is less significant than 
that for the academic year. In 1942 sum- 
mer session 1453 first-year students were 
enrolled, of whom 397 received degrees or 
diplomas. In the same summer 226 ad- 
vanced students were enrolled, of whom 
2 were awarded the doctor’s degree and 
27 the master’s degree. Through cumula- 
tive summer study, librarians now have 
unusual opportunity to complete the first 
stage of professional education as well as to 
continue study for higher degrees. 
ANITA M. HostTetTTer 











The Children’s Bureau and Libraries 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


The chief of the Children’s Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Labor 
describes the setup of the Children’s Bureau and its relation to 


libraries. 


The chief of the A.L.A. School and Children’s 


Library Division offers some suggestions for cooperation 
by librarians. 


HE CHILDREN’S BuREAU of the U.S. 

Department of Labor was created to 
serve the best interests of children. It does 
this by striving to achieve conditions which 
assure every child his fair chance in life. 
Its special concern is the dependent, the 
neglected, the delinquent, the underprivi- 
leged, and the handicapped child. 

The Children’s Bureau strives to achieve 
its aim of a fair chance for every child in 
a variety of ways. It does this in part 
through direct contact with parents and 
communities through letters, bulletins, radio 
programs, and other means of information. 
It reports on conditions of child life in the 
United States. It administers grants to 
states for maternal and child health and 
child welfare services under the Social 
Security Act. It administers the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. In carrying out these functions, 
the bureau works with other federal agen- 
cies, state and local agencies, and private 
organizationg _ A great deal of this coor- 
dination of activitiésin the states is achieved 
through the bureau’s regional consultants 
in the fields of health, social service, and 
child labor. 

Since Pearl Harbor the work of the 
Children’s Bureau has been focused almost 
entirely on the wartime needs of children. 
Special wartime programs of the Children’s 
Bureau include emergency maternity and 
infant care for wives and infants of enlisted 
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men in the four lowest pay grades of the 
armed forces, community programs for care 
of children of employed mothers, commu- 
nity control of juvenile delinquency, and 
the development of safeguards for children 
under eighteen employed in essential indus- 
tries or agriculture on either a part-time or 
a full-time basis. 

Of course, what actually happens to chil- 
dren is determined in their own homes and 
communities. The bureau does everything 
in its power to stimulate community action 
for the welfare of children. It is here that 
libraries may tie into the Children’s Bureau 
program most effectively. 

Libraries have a special and an increased 
responsibility to children in wartime. The 
upset home life of many boys and girls and 
their crowded and limited school schedules 
send more and more of them to libraries. 
Children’s rooms in libraries are filled with 
record-breaking crowds at a time when war 
has seriously depleted the ranks of chil- 
dren’s librarians. 

Someone has said, “On the children’s 
battle front, books are weapons.” Books 
read by the children themselves can do 
much to offset the confusion and strain 
growing out of ‘wax. Books read by adults 
can help them help children. The alarm 
of children over war and wartime condi- 
tions reflects the alarm of adults. Children 
remain stable to the extent that parents, 
teachers, Sunday school teachers, group 
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leaders, and other adults understand the 
war themselves and how to interpret it to 
the younger Libraries can 
make major contributions here through 
well-selected books and pamphlets. 

It is through books, too, that children 
learn much about people vastly different in 
tradition and custom from themselves yet 
with whom they have much in common in 
terms of ideals, hopes, sympathies, and 
ambitions. Much 
action is going on in the libraries of our 
country. 

Many libraries can and do offer parents 
information on child welfare topics: the 
care of children in wartime, juvenile delin- 
quency, mothers in war work, the avail- 
ability of emergency maternity and infant 
care for wives and babies of men in the 
armed forces, family adjustments to war- 
time living, family recreation, infant care. 
They do this through books, pamphlets, and 
exhibits. In some instances they have spon- 
sored discussion groups on subjects relating 


generation. 


training for postwar 


to the welfare of children. 

They often assist parent-teacher asso- 
ciations and women’s clubs in program 
planning and selecting literature for pro- 
gram use. In some communities they have 
set up and supplied reading corners or con- 
ducted story hours in school rooms and 
child care centers. Children’s librarians 
have made a very real contribution to the 
training of child care volunteers, especially 
in the effective telling of stories and the 
selection of suitable books for children. 
Story telling and well-selected books for 
reading add rich and worth-while experi- 
ences to day-care programs for children of 
all ages. In some instances libraries have 
given information to parents, teachers, and 
employers on state and federal regulations 
concerning child labor. They provide pro- 
fessional workers with children with up-to- 
date materials. 

In its efforts to safeguard the nation’s 
children, the Children’s Bureau finds 


libraries to be one of its stanchest allies. 


What Librarians cAre ‘Doing or (an ‘Do 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER 


ARTICIPATE as members of councils of 
Pecciat agencies and other interested 
groups in planning constructive local pro- 
grams for children and young people. 

Cooperate with parents, social workers, 
teachers, and others in studying, analyzing, 
and meeting the needs of the local situation. 

Cooperate with war housing projects and 
with industry in war affected communities. 

Discuss with other librarians in the city, 
county, and state ways in which libraries 
may be helpful. 

Provide and introduce to the community 
up-to-date material presenting current prob- 


lems in child care, child protection, and 
child labor. Help select and introduce 
material on child labor provisions, their 
history and importance, to junior and sen- 
ior high school students. Also present sim- 
ple materials on child care to older boys 
and girls. 

Provide materials and referral service to 
aid young people who need vocational and 
personal guidance. 

Plan discussion and reading clubs for 
young adolescents. Provide them with 
books, pamphlets, and films. 

(Continued on page 31) 











O.W.I. Film Advisory Committee 
Recommendations 


HE A.L.A. Audio-Visual Committee 
7 oa by its Chairman, Mary U. 
Valley Authority, 
Knoxville, is one of eight national organi- 


Rothrock, ‘Tennessee 


zations represented on the National 16mm. 
Advisory Committee of O.W.I. which met 
Nov. 16, 1943. 


following conclusions: 


The meeting reached the 


1. While the limited number of 16mm. war 
information films available from war agencies 
have contributed to a better understanding 
of war problems and issues, the 
churches, lodges, men’s and women’s clubs, 
labor and industrial organizations, and other 
educational, civic, and cultural groups owning 
over twenty-five thousand sound projectors 
demand more factual films which treat in a 
more realistic fashion combat reports, war 
bonds and inflation, manpower and increased 
production, health, conservation and salvage, 
food and nutrition, juvenile delinquency, and 
other vital war problems. 

2. To achieve maximum effective distribu- 
tion and utilization on a nationwide basis and 
to avoid confusion, contradiction, and dupli- 
cation, all official government war films for 
the civilian home front should be channeled 
through the Office of War Information to all 
existing 16mm. distributors on the same non- 
exclusive basis as used in the distribution and 
dissemination of official war information 
through 35mm. films, press, and radio. 

3. An intensified use of nontheatrical motion 
pictures and complete mobilization of all 
16mm. sound projectors in the nation for the 
war information program were recommended. 
Since records for the past sixteen months prove 
conclusively that those states which have set 
up state-wide organizations, including state 
and local war film coordinators, have achieved 
best results, this committee recommends that 


schools, 





this procedure be extended to other states. 
The Office of War Information, the eight na- 
tional associations represented here, and all 
distributors of war films should make every 
possible effort to inform the American public 
more fully of the availability of nontheatrical 
war films through the press, radio, house or- 
gans, and posters. 

4. Public libraries and other civic groups 
should encourage war film forums. Suggested 
plans and procedures on film forums should be 
widely distributed. 

5. Since the U.S. government is about to 
launch the Fourth War Loan Drive, it was 
resolved unanimously that the agencies repre- 
sented contact directly and through their mem- 
bership all distributors of 16mm. _ films 
throughout the country, and urge each of them 
to cooperate to the fullest possible extent with 
local war bond committees in supplying them 
with films, projectors, and projectionists to 
increase payroll deductions and to sell more 
and more bonds. 

6. The committee further recommends that 
O.W.I. provide distributors with appropriate 
trailers or news bulletins on urgent war 
issues to be attached to programs designed 
for general audiences. 

7. It further recommends that the neces- 
sary number of prints of selected government 
war films remain with distributors for histori- 
cal reference, and that lavender duplicating 
prints be made and stored in vaults for the 
purpose of making negatives and prints there- 
from at any time in years to come. 

8. To provide for the most effective use 
of war films and to minimize any curtailment 
of distribution and utilization, this commit- 
tee recommends that the existing service 
charge be re-examined by the Office of War 
Information. Recommendations __ resulting 


from this survey are not to become effective 
before July 1, 1944. 
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A.L.A. NEWS 


Statistics 


ABRIDGED TABLES of library statistics will 
be published in 1944, according to plans 
approved by the Executive Board, in spite of 
the vacancy in the position of statistical 
The 1942-43 


plan of using volunteers seemed impractical 


assistant at Headquarters. 


for another year because of the manpower 
shortage in libraries. The budgetary situa- 
tion made a full-time statistical assistant out 
Work in the Public Li- 
brary Division was therefore reorganized 
to make it possible for the assistant, Kathryn 
P. Mier, to divide her time between that 
division and statistics. 


of the question. 


This arrangement 
covers the two major sets of tables but not 
the many special statistics jobs carried on by 
the full-time statistical assistant. 

Tables for institutions of higher educa- 
tion will appear in College and Research 
Libraries for March; those for public li- 
braries, in the 4.L.4. Bulletin for April. 


Re: British Book Week 


THE A.L.A. recently received the follow- 
ing cable from the Publishers Association, 
London: 


Council British Publishers Association de- 
sires express great appreciation of British 
Book Week in U.S.A. sponsored by American 
Library Association. Please convey this ap- 
preciation all concerned. 


A.L.A. Publications 

DECEMBER saw the publication of one 
new book, one supplement, and two new 
editions. 

The new title Public Library Finance 
and Accounting by Edward A. Wight is a 
practical manual which illustrates accepted 
methods of preparing budgets and financial 
reports and of setting up financial ma- 
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chinery. The book, which contains tables, 
figures, and many bookkeeping forms, can 
be used by administrators in both large and 
small libraries. Cloth-bound, 140 pages, 
$2.75. 

The 4.L.A. Catalog 1937-1941 brings 
the Catalog series forward five more years 
with four thousand annotated titles. Se- 
lection was based on significance and _per- 
manent value. Cloth-bound, 230 pages, $6. 

A Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades is the new title of the revised edition 
of the Graded List of Books for Children. 
Instead of grade groupings, the books are 
now listed according to Dewey subject di- 
The individual annotations indi- 
cate grading, difficulty, interest, etc. 133 
pages, $2. 

A new edition of Classics of the Western 
World came off the press December 31. 
This book constitutes the bibliography from 
which the readings in the Columbia College 
Colloquium have been taken for the past 
ten years and is, as Mortimer Adler has 
said, “‘a fairly accurate expression of what 


visions. 


anyone today would name as the great 
works of Western culture.” 143 pages, 
probable price, $2. 


A Reminder 


MEMBERSHIP renewal blanks for 1944 
to A.L.A. 
Prompt renewal will be even more appreci- 
ated this year than ever and will make 
unnecessary the expense and labor of addi- 


have been mailed members. 


tional statements and reminders. 

Please send either check or money order 
and avoid the risk of loss of currency. 
Members living in cities with postal zones 
are reminded to include their zone numbers 
on their membership blanks. 








THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Children’s Librarian 


OccuPATIONAL INDEX, INC., has issued 
a six-page leaflet on The Occupation of the 
Children’s Librarian by Sarah Allen Beard, 
who is the librarian in charge of the Young 
People’s Division of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. The leaflet is one of a series of 
sixty-eight subject leaflets describing op- 
portunities in as many different occupations. 
Single copies may be secured for twenty-five 
cents from the Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York City. 


Postwar America 


THE BOOKLET America and the Future is 
a reprint of a two-instalment article which 
appeared in Life and which summarized a 
two-year study of the problems that will 
confront America at home and abroad. 
Publishers of Life will be glad to send 
copies of America and the Future to li- 
brarians on request to Life, 15 W. 48th 
St., New York City 20. 


Job Information 


OccuPATIONAL ABSTRACTS covering ten 
occupations in which experts expect employ- 
ment to increase when returning soldiers 
and dismissed war workers will be turning 
to new jobs have been prepared by Occupa- 
tional Index, Inc. The abstracts cover 
postwar employment prospects, nature of 
the work, abilities and training required, en- 
trance and advancement, earnings, number 
and distribution of workers, advantages and 
disadvantages, and sources of further infor- 
mation. ‘The series may be ordered from 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
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versity, 87 Washington Square, New York 
City 3, for $2.50. 


For Recruiting Librarians 


A SMALL TRAVELING EXHIBIT on library 
service has been assembled for school, col- 
lege, and public libraries wishing to interest 
readers in librarianship as a vocation. The 
exhibit consists of a folding, black cardboard 
pamphlet rack, which will stand on a small 
table, for display of the illustrated leaflets 
and vocational material which are included 
in the package. Two sets are available for 
cost of transportation, and requests will be 
filled in the order received. Write to the 
Public Relations Division, American Li- 
brary Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago I1. 


New L.C. Quarterly 


THE Lisrary OF Concress has recently 
inaugurated the publication of a part of its 
annual report in quarterly form for the 
convenience of members of Congress, offi- 
cers of the government, and the scholarly 
The Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions will de- 
scribe the more important additions to 
L.C.’s collections during each three-month 
period, The current issue covers July, Au- 
gust, and September and is under the editor- 


ship of Allen Tate. 


world generally. new 


Brazilian Publications 


THE Instituto Geografico e Geologico do 
Estada de Sao Paulo Secretaria da Agri- 
cultura, Industria e Comercio, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, will be glad to send its publications 
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to those institutions in the United States 
which may be interested in them, according 
to a letter from Valdemar Lefévre, Director 
em Comissao. 


Library of Hawaii Surveyed 

THE IMPORTANCE of the Library of 
Hawaii in the life of the city and county 
is evident by the fact that a long and thor- 
ough survey has just been made by the 
Budget Examiner in the Bureau of the 
Budget under its legal function “to investi- 
gate continuously the administration of the 
various departments and establishments.” 
The report of 186 multigraphed pages is 
entitled Library of Hawaii; a Report on Its 
Functions, Personnel, Finances and Rebated 
Subjects, Together with Comments and 
Recommendations. 

The functions and administration of each 
department of the library are discussed in 
detail, comparisons made with libraries in 
the same population range on the mainland, 
with Post-War Standards for Public Li- 
braries, with the data given in Library Costs 
and Budgets, and financial support con- 
sidered in relation to the division of the 
legislative appropriation among the four 
libraries in the territory. The present ex- 
penditure of this library is forty-eight and 
one half cents per capita. The library 


serves not only Honolulu but the whole 
Island of Oahu and (in normal times) 


Midway Island. 


Higher Education Bulletin 

Tue American Council on Education 
will be glad to send the special issues of its 
bulletin Higher Education in National De- 
fense to any librarians who are interested 
in them. Bulletin number 60, Nov. 30, 
1943, covers a discussion of postwar educa- 
tion for military personnel. Other num- 
bers take up similar subjects of interest to 
educators. Requests should be addressed 
to the American Council on Education, 744 


Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


List on Education 

Reader’s Guide to Education is the title 
of a brochure sponsored as an educational 
and public service by the N.E.A. and the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. The pamphlet 
presents a selected and annotated list of 
books about the background and problems 
of American education which were selected 
on the basis of a poll of educators and 
librarians. 

Several thousand copies are being sent to 
librarians. Additional copies may be se- 
cured for five cents from the National 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 


Children’s Bureau and Libraries 
(Continued from page 27) 


Arrange story hours for older boys and 
girls. 

Train young people in simple story tell- 
ing and use of picture books with preschool- 
age children. In this cooperate with Girl 
Scouts, Junior Citizens Service Corps, High 
School Victory Corps, and other groups. 

Work out ways of helping parents to 
know children’s books and thus share read- 
ing experiences with their children. 

Provide printed materials for family or 
for young people’s workshop and craft 


Some schools make shops avail- 
able for such use. 

Confer with representatives of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in its eleven regional offices. 
State library agencies and state school li- 
brary supervisors should know representa- 
tives in their areas. 

Keep in touch with publications of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau and the U.S. Office 
of Education for information about current 
problems and developments in meeting 
them. 


activities. 


THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


Exchange Relations with 
Other Countries 


TQ THE EDITOR: 
It has come to the attention of the Depart- 
ment of State that various libraries and other 
cultural institutions in the United States are 
not maintaining active exchange relations with 
similar foreign institutions during the present 
crisis. The department appreciates the fact 
that many of the libraries in the country are 
handicapped by being understaffed and by hav- 
ing a large turnover in trained personnel. The 
department wishes to emphasize, however, the 
importance of making every effort to maintain 
a regular flow of publications between cul- 
tural institutions in this country and other 
countries. 
It will be appreciated if you will invite the 
attention of the librarians and institutions re- 
ceiving the Bulletin to this matter. 
E. WILpER SPAULDING, Chief 
Division of Research and Publication 
Department of State 

Washington, D.C. 


Help in Recruiting of Librarians? 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Important as it is that librarians concern 
themselves with recruiting of prospective can- 
didates to the profession, it is also quite 
important in some way to bring this to the 
attention of John Q. Public. Along with that 
matter will we again fall into that old cycle 
which Mr. Ralph Munn indicated at a 1941 
meeting of the American Library Association 
in which he stated “that many promising 
young people coming from library schools full 
of initiative and enthusiasm are not given a 
chance to bring out their qualities of leader- 
ship is the fault of the libraries and not of 
the library schools?” 

I am not in a position to say exactly how 
much thought has been given to that but it 
needs to be considered. ‘The enlisting of the 
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aid of people can go down as far as the high 
school age or interest level. This has likely 
never been better exemplified than by the re- 
cent science talent search. As the Topeka 
Capital stated, “Their conclusions stir the 
imagination and help point the way to man- 
kind’s future progress.” 

As the winner of a high school award in 
chemistry, I still recall the many people in 
my own circle who became chemistry con- 
scious for quite a while. I should like to 
submit this kind of an idea to be considered 
in developing library consciousness, not merely 
to get so many more patrons to read books, 
but to really consider the library and its af- 
fairs from a variety of viewpoints. Will this 
support the recruiting of candidates to the 
library school? 

ANTHONY F, Runteé, Librarian 
National Training School for Boys 
Washington 18, D.C. 


About Hospital Volunteers 


TO THE EDITOR: 

You may not desire comments on the article 
in the September Bulletin by Mildred Schu- 
macher, entitled “Hospital Library Volun- 
teers? Yes!” but I should like to call atten- 
tion to a point which I believe is the crux of 
the matter. 

Miss Schumacher states that the most im- 
portant part of hospital library work is con- 
tact with the patient, a point with which 
no one could quarrel. She then outlines the 
necessary qualifications, but omits what to my 
mind is one of the most important, namely, 
a knowledge of books. 

Without an intimate knowledge of books, 
no hospital librarian can be successful, no 
matter whether professional or volunteer. 

IsaABEL Du Bors, Head 

Library Section 

Bureau of Naval Personnel 

Navy Department 
Washington, D.C. 











The Forward March 


The A.L.A. expresses its great appreciation for the support of all who have con- 
tributed to its program during the year just ended. In this périod the Association has 
served as liaison with government agencies in matters concerning library priorities, informa- 
tional publications, document distribution, legislation related in any way to libraries and 


their personnel, and international cultural relations. 


It has carried through with the U.S.O. and the American Red Cross, a Victory Book 


Campaign which collected seventeen million books for the armed forces. 


It has published special buying lists to guide libraries in the selection of books needed 


in waging the war and in studying the problems of the coming peace. 


Institutes under A.L.A. auspices have been organized in nearly 150 localities to bring 
librarians together for discussion of the major issues of the day dn which people need 


to read, understand, and act: 


The New Year brings added opportunities and responsibilities. As victory approaches, 
the tremendous problem of reabsorbing into peacetime living forty million men and women 
from the armed forces and war industries will require total effort on the part of all 


social and educational agencies. 


The library’s special opportunities for service in a program of adult education and recre- 
ation are expected to exceed anything heretofore experienced. New types of materials 
will be needed. More adequate personnel must be recruited for librarianship. Professional 
training must be adapted to new demands. Library services must be brought within con- 


venient reach of all and means found to finance such services. 


A major task for the A.L.A. must be to serve as a channel for the courageous leader- 
ship required to place libraries and their resources in the forefront of all soundly con- 


ceived educational, social, and cultural developments. 


To do this the Association will need the combined resources of the library profession 
in brains, money, and action. All libraries and their personnel are urged to join in this 


program for 1944. 


Cora M. Beatry 











Jwo New Cds. for | 
LIBRARIANS 


A.L.A. Catalog 1937-1941 


Edited by Marion Horton. A new volume in the A.L.A. Catalog series. Four 
thousand selected titles which represent the cream of the books published dur- 
ing the five-year period covered. 








Libraries that want to make sure their collections include significant recent 
books of permanent value will use the new volume to check their holdings. 
Concise annotations permit interpretation according to local needs, and the 
classified arrangement helps in discovering subject gaps in a library collection. 
Dewey numbers, subject headings, and L.C. card numbers help in cataloging, 
and prices and publishers make ordering easy. Author, title, and subject 
index. 

December 31, 1943 314p. Cloth, $6.00 


Public Library Finance 
and. Accounting. By. Edward. A. Wight. 


A practical manual for all library administrators. Shows how, by good finan- 
cial reporting and by forceful budget requests, financial support can be in- 
creased. Indicates methods for making financial apparatus more efficient, more 
significant, and more productive of results. By making questions of tax 
support and library income clear, the book helps librarians in their presenta- 
tion of appeals to trustees, citizens, and officials. Budget machinery, financial 
reporting, and long-term planning are treated with clarity and imagination. 
The final section, devoted to library accounting methods, makes the book 
an all-around handbook for both the library director and the finance officer. 
Adapted to small libraries as well as large. 


December 17, 1943 140p. Cloth, $2.75 
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